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Plans for summarizing the economic factors relative to wheat as a 
means for aiding farmers in analyzing the wheat outlook. 


INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVE 


To develop the ability of farmers to summarize and apply the economic 
information relative to wheat as a means of analyzing the wheat outlook and 
evaluating the wheat-adjustment program. 


MATERIALS AND SOURCES 


I. Excerpt from mimeographed pamphlet World Wheat Prospects, Bureau 
of Agricultural Hconomics, U.S.D.A., November 24, 1934, Pages 9-12: 


THE WHEAT OUTLOOX FOR 1935 


Since the svoring of 1933 wheat vrices in the United States have 
been maintained at unusually high levels relative to world yriecs. wihie 
has been largely the result of two successive years of low production due 
to poor yields and heavy abandonment of wheat in the United States, but acre- 
age reduction and the removal of surplus wheat from the Pacific Northwest 
through governmental aid have also tended to increase United States prices 
relative to world prices, It is much too early to make any forecast of the 
crop for 1935. Unless abandonment is heavy and yields are again below aver- 
age next year, the new crop will vcrovide an export surplus and it is’ to be 
expected that prices in the United States may be but little above an export 
basis during most of the 1935-36 season. 


Although prices seem likely to be close to an export basis, by no 
means all of the gains of the last two years will be lost. There has been 
some improvement in the world wheat situation, Supplies are smaller than 
last year, and at Liverpool wheat prices in terms of gold are above their 
levels of last spring. Part of this improvement may be carried over into 
the next crop season. Furthermore, in terms of the revalued dollar, prices 


would be increased by about 70 percent even in the absence of any increase 
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in prices in terms of gold. During the latter part of October at Livermoo 
December wheat futures were selling for about 80 cents per bushel in terms of 
United States currency, while at Chicago prices were about 20 cents per bush- 
el above Liverpool. Prices at Chicago during the 1935-36 season may reason- 
ably be expected to average somewhat below Liverpool rather than above. It 
is to be recognized, however, that so long as United States supplies do not 
greatly exceed probable domestic utilization plus a moderate carry-over, 
small changes in the prospect for supplies may cause comparatively large 
changes in the margin between prices in the United States and Liverpool. 
Similarly under such conditions, price relationships may be materially 
altered by any governmental action that may be taken to dispose of surplus 
wheat. 


Adjustments in world wheat acreage 


Such downward readjustment of acreage as has been made since wheat 
prices began their rapid decline in 1928 has occurred primarily in the United 
States. Reductions have also taken place in Canada, Argentina, and Australia, 
whereas Zurope as a whole has greatly increased acreage. The increase of 
acreage in the normally importing countries of Europe has been the result of 
wheat prices that have been high relative to prices in exporting countries and 
in the freely importing markets of the world. The relatively high levels in 
these countries have been due primarily to high tariffs, to the establishment 
of import and milling quotas, and to other measures that restrict the use of 
foreign wneat in those countries. 


The harvested acreage of wheat in the world, excluding Russia and 
China, for the crop year 1933-34 amounted to 248,000,000 acres, compared 
with a high point of 260,000,000 acres in 1920-31 and 259,000,000 in 1932-33, 
The reduction from 1932-33 to 1933-34 was due almost entirely to the 9,000,000 
acre reduction in the wheat area of the United States. In the United States 
the area harvested has been reduced from a high point of 63,320,000 acres in 
1929 to 47,910,000 in 1933, and 42,235,000 acres in 1934. The area planted 
in the United States declined from 71,137,000 acres for the 1928 crop to 
66,969,000 for 1933, and 50,371,000 acres for 1934. Meanwhile, the Canadian 
acreage harvested declined from a high point of 25,300,000 acres in 1929 to 
24,000,000 in 1934; the Australian area harvested, from a high of 18,200,000 
acres in 1930-31 to 13,000,000 in 1934-35, and the Argentine acreage gown 
from a high point of 22,800,000 in 1928-29 to 18,500,000 (preliminary esti- 
mate) in 1934-35. Importing countries of Hurope, on the other hand, have 
increased their wheat area from 51,900,000 acres in 1929 to 57,700,000 in 
1934, while in the lower Danube Basin the area has remained practically 
constant at between 19,000,000 and 20,000,000 acres. 


The Russian wheat area, which recovered rapidly in the last decade and 
reached 92,100,000 acres in 1931, has been somewhat lower in the last three 
years. It amounted to 85,500,000 acres in 1932 and 82,100,000 in 1933. The 
harvested area for the current season is not available but the sown area is 
indicated to be about the same as in 19232, 89,000,000 acres. Most of the in- 
crease constituted a recovery to pre-war levels, furthermore the increase in 
Russian wheat production which has accomoanied the extension of acreage, has 
been absorbed largely within Russia, and has had relatively little effect on 
world markets as compared with the effect that a similar increase in another 
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exporting country would have had. 
United States acreage for 1935 ily 


The acreage of winter wheat seeded in the fall of 1934 for harvest 
in 1935 is estimated at 44,306,000 acres by the December Government Crop Re- 
porting Board. This is 5.9 percent more than the revised estimate of acreage 
seeded in the fall of 1933 of 41,850,000 acres and 3.8 percent more than the 
revised estimate of acreage seeded in the fall of 1932 of 42,669,000 acres. 
An increase of about six percent over the 1933 seedings is shown in the impor- 
tant winter wheat States of the Great Plains area. In the 1934 drought area, 
where forage and pasture were severely reduced by drought in 1954, some on 
the increase in fall seeding is probably attributable to seeding for fall 
and winter pasture. In some of the States in which both winter and spring 
wheat are seeded in the same general areas, there appears to be a tendency 
to expand winter wheat acreage, which, if carried through the winter, would 
lead to a reduction in spring wheat seedings in the spring of 1935. 


The condition of winter wheat on December 1 was reported at 77.8 
percent of normal compared with a condition of 74.3 percent on the same 
date in 1933 and the 10-year (1923-1932) average December 1 condition of 
82.4 percent. While conditions have been favorable east of the Mississippi 
River and in the more eastern part of the Great Plains States, dary Sou 
conditions still continue in the western part of these States from Kansas 
to Texas. The condition of the crop on December 1 indicates that abandon- 
ment of winter wheat will again be above average. Based uson past relation- 
ships, it appears that the abandonment of the 1934 seedings will be in the 
neighborhood of 18 percent. Abandonment of the 1933 seedings was 21.3 per- 
cent and the 10-year (1922-1921) average abandonment is 12.2 percent. A 
comparatively low yield per acre is also indicated by the condition and 
corollary weather studies which indicate a winter wheat production to be 
harvested in 1935 of about 475,000,000 bushels. The 1933 crop was 405,- 
034,000 bushels, and the 5-year (1927-1931) average production was 632,- 
061,000 bushels. 


Last year contract signers were required to reduce their acreage 
15 percent as compared with the acreage planted in the base period, while 
only a 10 percent reduction from the base veriod acreage is being required 
this coming year. The estimated sowings of spring wheat last year amounted 
to 18,500,000 acres. Of course, the actual acreage seeded will depend in 
part upon planting conditions. It is also to be borne in mind that some 
of the increase in winter wheat may be at the expense of spring wheat in 
regions where both are grown in which case the permitted increase in spring 
wheat would not have the significance suggested above. 


The production for next year, however, will depend largely unon 
yields. The spring wheat area remains deficient in moisture and it is 
much too early to estimate at this time what might be expected in the way 
of yields. Unless yields are extremely low, however, the increased acreage 
might result in a production of spring wheat which, together with the fore- 
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casted outturn of winter wheat, might result in a total production large 
enough to orovide some surplus for export. If there are no special mea- 
sures, such as government aid to exports and storage, to relieve its pres- 
sure on the market, a surplus would vrobably result in prices in the United 
States, both west and east of the Rockies, being on an export basis at least 
some time during the year and perhaps in an average level of prices not 
much above an export basis. 


Wheat prices 


Under normal conditions the spread between United States prices and 
world prices is closely related to the quantity of wheat the United States 
exports. Over short periods the quantity exported is determined primarily 
by the price spread, whereas over long periods the quantity that needs to 
be exported largely determines how high United States prices are, compared 
with world prices - the larger the surplus the lower the United States 
price. In almost every year, prices in some regions of the United States 
are on an export basis, for at least a part of the year, and this usually 
means that Chicago prices must be about 10 to 20 cents per bushel (assuming 
present day freight rates) below Liverpool during such periods. In excep- 
tional years such as 1925-26, 1930-31, 1943-34, and thus far during the cur- 
rent year, United States prices have been far above an export basis through- 
out g large part or all. of the year. 


In 1925-26 this fact was due to the extremely short crop of United 
States Winter Wheat harvested that year. During the latter half of 1930-31 
it was due primarily to the operations of the Grain Stabilization Corpora-— 
tion. In 1933-34 relatively high United States prices were due partly to 
the very short crop of wheat, a crop which was below domestic consumption 
by about 75,000,000 bushels, but this influence was reinrtorced by prospec 
tive acreage reduction under the Agricultural Adjustment program and by 
the governmental aid given to exporting in the Pacific Northwest. During 
July 1933 the expectation of further depreciation of the dollar was also 
an important contributing factor. In the current season, production in 
the United States was even smaller than in 19343, and with a smaller carry- 
over at the beginning of the year »rospects are that the United States carry- 
over as of July 1, 1955, will be reduced to about a normal level, even 
though some durum and hard red spring wheats are imported. In consequence 
of these short supplies, United States prices have been held at a level 
little below an import basis for non-premium wheats, 


Prices of wheat in the unprotected markets of the world began to 
fall rapidly in the latter half, of 1929, and continued to do so with 
little interruption until the late summer of 1941. In Great Britain 
prices advanced rapidly in the fall of 1931 as a result of the deprecia- 
tion of the pound sterling, but in terms of the currencies of gold-stand-= 
ard countries prices declined somewhat further in the two following years 
and reached their lowest levels in the spring of 1934. There was some 
improvement during the late spring and summer months, but Liverpool fu- 
tures in terms of our former gold dollar are now a little less than 50 
cents per bushel. The rise that has taken place in Liverpool prices 
since the beginning of 1933, when converted to terms of United States 
currency, has been due primarily to the depreciation of the dollar. 
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Even as there has been but little improvement in world wheat 
prices when measured in terms of gold there has been but little improve= 
ment in the world wheat situation. ‘The pressure of surplus stocks has 
-been considerably relieved by two successive years of low yields in the 
United States and Canada, but acreage sown for the world, excluding Russia, 
and China, has declined but little. Decreases of the wheat area in the 
United States, and to a lesser extent in Canada, Argentina, and Australia, 
have been largely offset by increases in Europe, and import barriers 
against wheat remain very high in most continental Huropean countries. 
Further improvement in the world wheat situation may be expected, but it 
will presumably be slow as will also the further recovery of world prices. 


II. Accompanying tables 


I. Table I - Wheat Adjustment Program - Number of farms 
erowing wheat, number contracts approved, official 
seeded acreage, percent of sign-up, base acreage under 
contract, official production, farm allotment on 
contracts, estimated 1933 and 1934 adjustment payments. 


2, Table II - Estimated contracted acres of wheat by 
states. 


a. Mabie Ill - Wheat ~ United States: 1923-34 - Acres sown, 
acres harvested, percent abandoned, yield, and produc- 


tion. 


4. Table IV ~ Wheat - World Suovly, Price and Disappearance, 
1921-22 to 1954-35. 


5. Table V - Import duties on wheat in selected foreign 
countries. 


I commas 


1. How funds from wheat processing tax were used 1983-34 


A NEW CHAPTER IN THE STORY OF WHEAT 
TABLE I 


WHEAT PROGRAM: NUMBER OF FARMS AND ACREAGE UNDER CONTRACT 
FARM ALLOTMENTS AD ADJUSTMENT PAYMENTS BY 
STATES 
1933 and 1934 


Number of umber of Acreage % of Average Base Acreage Average Pro- Farm Allot- Estimated 1933 Estimated 1934 


Farms grow- Contracts Seeded by Acreage Under Under duction of ment on con Adjustment Adjustment 
ing Wheat Approved All Growers Contract Contract all growers tracts Payments Payments 
in 1929 2/ 1930-1932 4 ¥ 1928-1932 2/ 5/ 5/ 
LU 3/ y 
Acres cres Bushels Bushels Dollars Dellars 
Maine 554 2 51 
New Hampshire 10 
Vermont 170 1 15 
Massachusetts 38 
Rhode island 4 
Connecticut 51 
New York 24,931 589 220 6 12 4,411 159 hy N6 
New Jersey 4, 836 192 50 if 4 1,157 3, 11 ae 
Pennsylvania 84,496 3,417 955 9 go 17,387 902 254 
Ohio 97.387 23,811 1,75 2 61 30, 480 6,048 1,718 1,754 
Indiana 65,187 24,027 1,652 T 26 ,522 6,892 1,882 1,999 
Illinois 66,836 23,937 1,971 5). a 32,533 9,302 2,492 2,698 
Michigan 63,581 13,978 719 34 2 15,523 3,042 828 s82 
Wisconsin 24,072 1,197 101 13 13 1,869 V4 39 yl 
Minnesota 55,752 21,635 1,368 61 839 oe 6,715 1,850 1, 947 
Iowa 18,998 3,699 9 9 143, 1 1,739 431 504 
Missouri 50,166 16,110 1,536 se 20,362 5,82 1,534 1,690 
orth Dakota 68,689 paral 10, 368 9 9, 102,903 51,63 14,677 14,974 
South Dakota 41,300 4g, 467 31896 90 3,516 37,632 18,160 5,127 5,266 
Vebraska 54,949 33,873 3,67 Te 2,646 5 » 38 21,3 pot 6,205 
Kansas 88,320 93,900 13,516 89 12,088 177,431 85,37 24,398 24,759 
Delaware 4,127 687 94 39 37 1,800 384 110 1 
Maryland 19,378 1,139 439 66 289 8,648 2,866 796 832 
Virginia 59,390 Vie 601 35 210 9,220 1,964 539 570 
West Virginia 9,999 9 12 28 32 1,643 274 76 79 
North Carolina oP 1,057 33 6 22 3,653 189 53 55 
South Carolina 14,06 57 575 
Georgia 10,0 31 52 7 4 510 30 8 ) 
Florida 
Kentucky 12,55, 3,964 259 54 139 3,002 33 249 271 
Tennessee 21,80 2,268 2 28 Tl 2,918 13 128 137 
Alabama 34 
Mississippi 12 3 
Arkansas 1,048 yl 30 6 2 247 10 3 3 
Louisiana 5 
Oklahoma 38,688 28,919 1333 18 3,524 54, 352 23,987 6,840 6,956 
Texas 23,058 14, 383 4,3 84 3,658 41, 083 18,965 5» 5,500 
Montana 29,143 38,898 4, U6 94 4, 336 45,168 22,747 6,331 6,597 
Idaho 23,318 14,688 1,174 9 27,488 12,176 34$99 3,531 
Wyoming 5,965 2,282 360 67 243 3,753 1,563 3 
Colorado 18,856 11,794 1,755 83 1,452 17,111 7,680 3,142 2,227 
Hew Mexico 6.922 —«:1, 682 480 81 388 1g 1,793 ‘ye? 520 
Arizona 960 114 28 22 6 602 76 21 22 
tah 13,038 5,623 272 15 206 5,554 2,369 660 687 
Nevada 858 02 15 57 8 378 112 0 32 
Washington 14,690 11,472 2,471 19 1,943 42,882 20,219 5,802 5, 8604 
Oregon 15,657 7,055 1,027 83 ioe 21,205 427 2,662 2,73% 
California 5,098 2,229 677 66 11,046 Ly 1,196 1,280 
Not Allocated 317 92 
United States 1,208,091 577,254 65,958 78 51,401 860, 228 350, 345 98,600 ~ 101,600 


ee a 
Bureau of the Census, 1930 

From Records of Wheat Section as of October 16, 1934 

From Data of Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Acreage included in contracts accepted, as to October 16, 1934 

Based on payments of 29 cents a bushel on farm allotments 


EERO” 


STATE 


Maine © 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 

Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
Soutn Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
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TABLE II 


Estimated Contracted Acres of Wheat by States 
For Harvest in 1934 


WHEAT WHEAT 
Contract Acres STATE Contract Acres 
- North Carolina: 3,263 
- South Carolina - 
- Georgia 567 
~ Florida = 
- Kentucky 20,792 
- Tennessee 10,636 
1655 Alabama - 
534 Mississippi - 
13, 415 Arkansas 268 
915951 Louisiana - 
112,014 Oklahona 528,711 
149,338 Texas 551,128 
36,753 Montana 647,524 
2,059 Idaho 146, 703 
126, 678 Wyoming 36,677 
ig ly Colorado 218,586 
104, 411 New Mexico 57,986 
1,487,876 Arizona 923 
526, 702 Utah 30, 963 
395,940 Nevada vere 
1,812,979 Washington 290, 625 
5,509 Oregon 126, 891 
Uz, US California 65, 65 
31,536 Porto Rico 2 
4 809 


TOTAL - 7, 708, 702 
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Wheat:. World Supply, Price and Disappearance 
1921-22 to 1934-35 


January 1, 19 
Production 


Year | niches All “orld 
United Canada | Argen- | Austra- Europe | Other Productio 
Me siee tina tia Lie eae] é 


Million Million Million Million Million Million Million 


Bue Bue _Bue pubis! Bu. Bue Bu, 
1921-22 S19 301 191 has) 1,eeu Tpke. mE: 
1922.23 87 LOO 196 109 1,045 606 3,23 
1923-2) 759 474 2hg 125 125 656 By 
1924-25 slo 262 191 165 1,058 610 3, lee 
1925-26 669 395 191 115 1,397 613 aoe 
1926.27 834 LOT 230 161 1,216 647 3,495 
1927-28 875 480 282 118 legal 642 3 om 
1928-29 913 567 349 160 1, 410 594 Jy 
1929-30 822 305 163 ey 1,451 103 5,572 
1930-31 &90 42 232 214 1,360 733 3,850 
1931-32 3/ 932 321 220 191 1,436 754 3,854 
1932-335 °3/ 76 Ys eu 214 1,492 675 3,611 
1933-34 3/ jeg a5 286 Vis 1, 743 fev Sy 129 
1934-35 3/ | 96 abe e5e 15 i 1,516 74d. 3,420 


Average Price 
per bushel 


British No. 2 Hard 
Shipments Total Total Parcels Winter at 
from accounted} Supply | disappear- (simple Kansas City 
Russia ance average) (weighted 
! average 
Million Million Million Million 

Bue _Bue Bu. Bu. Cents Cents 
1921-22 5/ 309 3, 488 3,195 120 
1922-23 tl 295 3,497 3,185 136 ve 
1923-2 21 312 3,852 3,505 121 105 
1924-25 6/ 347 3,473 pal ol 179 135 
1925-26 27 282 3,689 3,401 170 163 
1926-27 ig 288 3,832 3,496 164 135 
1927-28 B 336 4,012 3,590 154 135 
1928-29 6/ yoo Wy 415 3,798 129 112 
1929-30 7 617 45195 3,012 131 120 
1930-31 We 583 1545 3,877 80 76 
eS eek yen OY (eC 668 4,594 3,898 De 47 
1932-33 3/ ity 696 4, 526 PVR ey 54 51 
1933-34 3/ 34 189 4,562 3,810 69 &8 


1934-35, SiC ee ee 
1/ Excludes Russia. e2/ Excludes Russia and China. 3/ Preliminary. 4/ Bsti- 
mates of stocks represent carry-over in the United States and supplies avail- 
able for export and carry-over in Argentina, Australia, and Canada, the United 
Kingdom port stocks and supplies afloat. 5/ Not available. 6/ Less than 
500,000 Bushels. 

SOURCE: World Wheat Prospects, December, 1934, Mimeograph pamphlet, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
as revised by Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Page 10 
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TABLE V 


Import Duties on Wheat in Selected Foreign Countries 
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Sept.28 | 119.9 


hint. | Ant. 
bine Per Cents per 
Bees ous ESSN same 
| 
1913-Jan.1 bee cour ( 1915-Jan.31 1910-Aprile Lt 
to tO Free 
1914-Aug.4 Pree 1925-July 24 19g1-July 4 Os 
Dee5—-Sept. 1 | pant | 1925-July 24 39.4 1926-April 6 Lise 
L926-Aug. 1 | ae.4 | 1928-Sept.13 5730 1927-Jan.1 | LOR 
| Sera 26.7 
1929-July 10 42.1 1929-May 24 (eas Nov.18 B74 
Vea0s PevelL 61.6 1930-sune 5 86.7 53.3 
Marie raw. ieee 
Apr.25 Sverre 193l-Aug. 19 107.4 1930-May 22 85.4 


1934: Oct.2l a1 Olek 
383.1 
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* On basis of average exchange for November, 1934 
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ey Large wheat supplies bring low prices 
35 Still fenced out 
4, Counties in which wheat control associations are organized 


‘ IV. Mimeographed publication - "World Wheat Prospects," Bureau of 
Aeticultural Economics, U.sSeDeA. Teachers in communities wherein wheat pro-~ 
duction is important should be on the mailing list for this publication. 


Ve Current issues of "The Agricultural Situation" and "Crops and 
Markets.!! 


VI. Agricultural Adjustment ~ A report of administration of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, May 1933 to February 1934, Pages 43-68. Series 
G-8. Copies were forwarded to all teachers of vocational agriculture early 


in 1934, 
VII. W-15 U.S.D.A. ~ Agricultural Adjustment Administration 


Handbook of organization and instructions for applying the 
agricultural adjustment act to wheat. 


PROCEDURE AND EXPECTED OUTCOMES 


I. The wheat adjustment program. Up to this point little mention 
has boen made of the wheat adjustment program. In summarizing the factors 
‘influencing the wheat situation it is important that the operation of the 
wheat adjustment program should be studied in detail. 


In order for the teacher to have a good command of the situation, 
the teacher should familiarize himself with the publications listed andes 
VI and VII of Matérialsand Sources. The teacher should also be alert to 
secure any published material of recent date prepared by the wheat section 
of the A.AsA.or other agencies. 


1. Information concerning the wheat programs 


As Select from Tables I and II of Materials and Sources 
information that will be of interest to the group of 
farmers, i.e., data for State and United States may 
be placed upon the blackboard. 


Use this information to develop an understanding of 
the size and characteristics of the wheat program. If 
questions arise as to how allotments and acreages were 
arrived at or other details are questioned, refer to 
No. VII of Materials and Sources. 
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B. Present to the group the Chart No. III-4 of Materials 
and Sources to aid in further developing an apprecia- 
tion of the wheat control! program. 


How were the funds from the wheat processing tax used? 
p 


To answer this question have the farmers use Chart No. III-l 
as listed in Materials and Sources. 


What was the effect of the benefit payments upon the cash 
income of those cooperating in the wheat program? 


What has been the influence of the wheat program in control- 
ling production and influencing prices? 


As an aid in answering this question copy upon the blackboard 
information selected from Table IV, Materials and Sources. 
From the section of the table dealing with "All Wheat" the 
following figures are particularly significant: 


PRODUCTION 


1000 Acres | 1000 Acres % HARVESTED | 1000 Bu. 
66, 969 47,910 28.5 tea, G 528,975 
60,371 Ye , 235 30.0 11.8 496, 469 


It may be brought out that the adjustment program had a di- 
rect influence upon the acreage sown to wheat. From Table 

I, Materials and Sources, it may be observed that the acreage 
reduction called for under the 1934 provisions of the wheat 
contracts (15% of base) was 7,710,207 acres. From Table III 
it will be observed that in 1934 7,708,702 constituted the 
actual wheat acreage under contract. This accounts very 
closely for the difference in acreage between 1933 and 1934. 


The adjustment program accounts directly for the reduction in acre~ 
The influence of the drought and other adverse factors is indicated by 
the percent of abandonment and the yield per acre for acres harvested. 


After such information about the wheat program has been presented, 
attention may be turned to specific questions involving the wheat outlook 


FOreL945, 


What is the outlook for the United States production of wheat 
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This question may well be written upon the blackboard., 


Note: It must be made clear that the following computations are 
not actual predictions in the sense that forecasts crop 
production are made, but merely estimates of what may be 
the outcome when assumptions are made. 


As a basis for understanding the general problem, the teacher 
should read carefully No. 1 of Materials and Sources. 


On the basis of December 1 conditions, a winter wheat production to 
be harvested in 1935 was indicated at about 475,900,000 bushels. Conditions 
following December 1 will of course change the December estimate. 


ssuming roughly that spring wheat plantings this spring might result 
in a 10 percent reduction as compared with a 15 percent reduction last year, 
it would mean about 19,600,000 acres of spring wheat might be planted. 
(Seeded spring wheat acreage in base period averaged 21,762,000 acres; in 
1934 it amounted to about 18,521,000 acres.) Note: Acreage actually uncer- 
tain as indicated in reference. 


Spring wheat yields on the basis of seeded acreage for the 10-year per- 
iod, 1923 to 19352 were 11.85 bushels; (average abandonment was 5.4 percent 
and yields on the basis of harvested acreage 12.38 bushels.) Note: Yields for 
1935 spring wheat production actually not predictable this early. 


19,600,060 acres yielding an average of 11.85 bushels would produce 
232,000,000 bushels of spring wheat. 475,000,000 bushels of winter wheat 
plus 232,000,000 bushels of spring wheat totals {0-7,0C0,000 bushels. 


IIIe What is the relationship between such a possible production and 
the need for wheat in the United States? 
707,000,000 " Calculated possible production 
625,000,000 Estimated probable domestic utilization 
Ene font of wheat for year. (See Table IV - Unit 5) 


$2,000,000 Surplus for carryover and export trade 


Note: As mentioned above, these figures must be taken only as broad 
approxims tions. 


Iv. What are the possibilities for export trade in wheat? 


When farmers have used the above means of analyzing the outlook for 
Wheat production in 1935, it will be readily recognized that the possibility 
of export trade in wheat might be a factor in the price situation during the 
comings year. 
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As an introduction to the analysis of the export situation, present 
data from Table VI and the chart - Wheat, Difference between Chicago and 
Liverpool prices - the latter from Materials and Sources, Unit No. 5. With 
these facts before the farmers discuss the relationship between the U. S. 
and Liverpool prices for wheat. 


Some of the significant items to be considered are: 


1. Since July 1933 to the present date (December 1934) the Chicago 
price for wheat has been between 10 and 25 cents above Liverpool. 
The United States is not on an export basis as revealed by the 
relationship between the U. S. prices for wheat and the Liverpool 
price and the small volume of export trade in wheat. (The cur- 
rent issue of "The Agricultural Situation" may be used to show 
the trend of exports.) 


ee The present price of wheat in the United States is a reflection 
of conditions that have caused two successive relatively small 
crops of wheat and a resulting grently reduced carryover. Our 
tariff on wheat prevents our prices falling to the level of ex- 
porting countries when we are not on an export basis. 


36 What would happen to U. S. prices if the 1935 production caused 
us to be upon an export basis? 


In order for an export trade of wheat to be carried on, Chicago 
prices must be about ten to twenty cents per bushel (depending 
upon freight rates) below Liverpool prices. 


If the United States goes upon an export basis for wheat, then 
the price for wheat in the United States is upon a world basis 


and the outlook for the price of wheat depends upon the world 
wheat situation. 


4u. What is the world outlook for wheat? 


Some facts taken from Noe 1, Table VI, Materials and Sources, 
are as follows: 
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3,600 
Total Disappearance 
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1933-34 


1934-35 
| 24us 5500 
| 
| 39159 | Decree 
4562 
ie 3,810 


An analysis of the above facts reveals that the world price ior 
wheat, unless something very unusual should happen, cannot be 
expected to rise to any great extent because world supplies of 


wheat are rather high. 


Use the chart - Large Wheat Supplies Bring Low Prices 


5e What is the relationship of the tariff restrictions placed by 
foreign countries upon imports of wheat to the possible develop-— 
ment of export trade in wheat by the United States? 


From Table VI, Materials and Sources, present data showing 
the tariff rates on wheat for selected foreign cowtries. 


Use this question to introduce a discussion of: 


Ae Nationalistic policies of nations. 


Be The relationship between debtor and creditor nations 


and export trade, 


r 


6. What ie the conclusion to be drawn from an analysis of the 


Opportunity for export trade in wheat? 


The farmers, n. doubt, will conclude that there is little immediate 
prospect of a favorable export trade situation. What improvements may be 
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made in terms of trade agreements, world agreements of production control, 
etc., may eventually mean improvement ove! a long period of time. 


With these facts in mind, the attention of the group may be turned to 
another question: as tea 
he 
V. What is the prospect for an incre#ased consumption or utilization 
of wheat within the United States? 


As a means of helping to answer this question refer to Table IV, 
Materials and Sources, Unit 5. Place before the group the data concerning 
the per capita disappearance of wheat and flour. The following question may 
then be introduced: 


What factors affect the domestic consump- 
tion of wheat? 


This question affords an opportunity to develop an understanding of 
the factors affecting the consumption of wheat in the United States. Atten- 
tion should be called to the changes in per capita disappearance of wheat 
for food, feed, and loss in the United States. A discussion of this is 
found in World Wheat Prospects for September 1934 published by the Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics. An excerpt from this publication follows: 


ee 


There appears to be a slight downward trend in the per capita 
consumption of wheat flour of the United States, but total flour consumption 


' for the country has apparently been maintained or even somewhat increased 


during the past 10 years. The decline in the apparent consumption of 

flour per capita is very much less rapid than that which occurred during the 
War yearse Just before the war flour disappearance in the United States 

was slightly over I barrel per capita, and during and immediately after the 
war it declined to approximately .9 of a barrel. There was a slight increase 
during the early 1920's but subsequently a very gradual decline appears to 
have set in, and at the present time normal per capita consumption appears to 
be .87 or .8& barrels. 


The disappearance of wheat flour during 1933-34 was considerably 
smaller than in any other of the past 10 years and slightly smaller than 
in 1923-24, The disappearance, however, probably was less than the actual 
consumption for 1933-34 because unreported flour stocks whith had been built 
up prior to the advent of the processing tax appear to have been reduced 
during the year. On a per capita basis the apparent consumption (disappear-~ 
ance) was smaller than for any previous year for which data are available, 
amounting to only .&1 barrel per capita, compared with an average of .90 
barrel for the preceding 10 years. Actual flour consumption during the year 
was probably about .86 barrel per capita. 


Detailed figures of the supply and distribution of flour are given in 


al 


the two accompanying tables. Table 6 shows figures for the census years 
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1879 to 1931 inclusive. From this table it will be noted that in 1879 the 
disappearance of flour was aprroximately 1.16 barrels per capita. There was 
a gradual decline to 1.15 in 1889 and 1,13 barrels in 1899. In 1909 per 
capita consumption was only 1.0/7 barrels - a somewhat more rapid decline than 
that of the two previous decades, By 1921, however, disappearance had fallen 
to only .9 of a barrel peneceanita, 


As shown by Table 6, there was more of a decline in flour disappearance 
from 1919 to 1921 than there was from 1909 to 1919. Other data, however, 
suggest that the principal decline in actual flour consumption occurred during, 
rather than following, the war. Flour production during 1919 was at an 
unusually high level, and indications point to an atcumulation of stocks in 
unrecorded positions during that year. The result was that the disappearance 
into consumption and unrecorded stocks was presumably considerably larger 
than actual flour consumption in 1919. Probably total consumption of flour 
during the year was only about 100,000,000 barrels instead of 106,000,000 
and the per capita consumption only about .95 barrel in place of 1.01 barrels. 


Since 1923 it is possible to make fairly reliable estimates of the 
supply and distribution of flour by crop years. Detailed data showing these 
estimates for each of the crop years 1923-2 to 1933-34 inclusive are shown 
in Table 7. It will be seen from this table that the per Capita disappearance 
Was slightly over .90 barrel for each of the years 1923-24 to 1928-29 
inclusive, whereas for each of the subsequent crop years the per capita 
disappearance figure has been below .90 barrel, 


It is to be emphasized, however, that the year-to-year variations in 
the per capita disappearance cannot be relied upon as indicating similar 
year-to-year variations in the actual flour consumption. Flour can very 
readily be stored over considerable periods of time and only fragmentary data 
ar@é available concerning flour stocks. The Bureau of the Census obtains 
fairly complete data on mill stocks of flour, and it is possible to obtain 
somewhat more complete estimates by making some allowance for the mills 
which do not report their stocks to the Bureau of the Census. This has been 
done in arriving at the estimates of flour stocks for 1925-26 and subsequent 
years. Prior to 1925-26, however, only what may be termed commercial stocks 
of flour, as reported by the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, are used. In 
no case do the data include stocks in the hands of retailers, and only 
part of the stocks of wholesalers and jobbers is included, 


In most years the fragmentary nature of the stocks data does not present 
a serious obstable to fairly accurate estimates of flour consumption. How-— 
ever, when unusual circumstances affect flour stocks held by retailers and 
wholesalers, the disappearance figure may, as a result, be considerably 
different from the actual consumption. Apparently there was an unusual 
accumulation of flour stocks in unreported positions during the spring and 
early summer of 1933 prior to the application of the wheat processing tax, 
Flour millings were at an unusually high level during the spring of 1933 
and at an unusually low level during the late summer and fall of the year, 
yet reported flour stocks as of July 1, 1933 were not unusually large. 
The accumulation of stocks in unreported positions was presumably due in part 
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to the attempt to avoid payments of the processing tax, but also’ to the fact 
that flour prices rose very rapidly during the spring and early summer of 
1933+ Under these circumstances it was natural for retailers, bakers, and 
householders to attempt to buy before prices rose higher. 


A more detailed discussion of the evidence indicating an increase in 
unreported stocks prior to the beginning of the processing tax may be found 


arriving at the flour production estimates which are included in the supply 
and distribution Table 7. A slight revision has been made in the estimates 
of flour production for the months July 1933 on. Previously it was assumed 
that the decline in the percentage of total merchant mill flour production 
represented by mills reporting monthly to the Bureau of the Census, which 
was in evidence from 1929 to 1931, was continuing at the same rate since 
1931. The revision, however, assumes that there has been no decline since 
July 1933, and that for that month and subsequent months currently reported 
production of merchant mills represents 90 percent of the total production 
of all merchant mills. This has been done because available evidence suggests 
that the forces causing a decline in the completeness of the Bureau of the 
Census reports may no longer be in operation. 


The most recent estimates of wheat ground and of wheat flour pro- 
duction by mills in the United States, monthly, from July 1923 to June 
1934, are given in Tables 8 and 9, These estimates include the amount 
of foreign wheat milled, as well as the milling of domestic wheat. They 
include both the wheat ground for domestic use and that ground into flour 
for export. It will be noted that flour production for the 3 past crop 
years has been below that of most of the earlier years. This is due largely 
to the reduction in flour exports. With prices of wheat above an export 
basis during most of the past few years, it has. become increasingly difficult 
for American millers to compete in foreign flour market except insofar as 
they have been able to do so by grinding Canadian wheat in bond. The regult 
has been a decline in flour exports and in flour production in spite of the 
fact that total flour consumption in the United States has apparently been 
well maintained. 


Further revision of the flour production estimates is to be expected 
when the results of the 1933 Census of Manufactures are available, Pending 
such time, however, no very satisfactory evidence is likely to be available 
indicating the effect of the processing tax upon flour consumption. If the 
estimates used in preparing Tables 6 and 7, flour supply and distribution, 
are correct, it would seem likely that there has been a very small decline 
in flour consumption in the past year which may be attributed to the proc- 
essing tax, a decline amounting to perhaps 2 or 3 percent. The flour pro-~ 
duction estimates, however, can not be considered to be accurate to such a 
degree--pending at least the time when they can be revised in the light of 
the 1933 Census of Manufactures. Even then it will be very difficult to 
estimate total flour production satisfactorily, No census data on purely 
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custom flour mill production have been available since the Census of Manu- 
factures of 1919, and estimates of custom mill production must be based upon 
other evidence not well suited to the purpose. Undoubtedly custom grinding 
of flour has been greatly increased since the processing tax was put into 
effect. Indeed, it had presumably increased to a considerable extent early 
in the depression because the percentage decline in wheat prices was much 
greater than in flour prices. This tended to increase the decentralization 
of flour milling and hence to increase the proportion of the flour output 
produced by small mills and the proportion prodaced by custom mills. With 
the advent of the processing tax, however, the amount of wheat ground by 
custom mills and by the small hand or power operated grist mills on farms 
or in homes has undoubtedly increased, but the extent of the increase 1s 
very uncertain. 
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Wheat Series 
Unit Number 6 


This phase of the problem may be summarized by asking the follow- 
ing question: 


Is it to be expected that our domestic utilization 
of wheat will rise to any large extent within the 
next year or two? 


Compare wheat crops for years 1928 to 1932 with the greatest total 
domestic disappearance since 1919-20 of wheat for food, feed, and loss, 
namely: 684,468,000 bushels (Data from Table IX - Unit No. 5). The aver- 
age or normal disappearance is 625,000,000 bushels. Large amounts for 
feed are dependent upon low prices. 


VI. <A final summary may be made of the situation by returning to 
the original question: 


What is the outlook for a reasonable financial 
return from growing wheat in the year 1945? 


The question may be used to give consideration to the following: 


What is the need for a control program for wheat production in the 
United States? 


Does it appear that many acres of land heretofore used in growing 
wheat should be rather permanently shifted from the production of wheat? 


What should be done with the acres shifted from wheat production? 
How should the individual farm business be organized in the light 
of the general economic situation affecting agriculture and with respect 


to the wheat situation in particular? 


This last question may be used as a direct connection to the next 
VQHALG. 
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